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OUR STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 



A TURKISH SCHOOL. 



(Frontispiece.) 



J. F. Lewis, R.A., Painter. 



W. Greatbach, Engraver. 




ANY years before Turkey absorbed almost the un- 
divided attention of the rest of the world, as it 
has recently done— and to a certain degree still 
does — Mr. Lewis had given to it the utmost con- 
sideration, but for purposes widely differing from 
those which have lately fixed the eyes of nearly 
the whole civilised world upon the country— 
namely, to study it in its social and domestic picturesque charac- 
ter. As David Roberts explored it, and brought us the deserts and 
temples, the pyramids and sphinxes, &c, of Egypt and Syria, on 
canvas, for our delight and information, so J. Frederick Lewis, who 
lived on the banks of the Nile during many years, painted, with 
equal beauty and truth, latticed harems, with their caged doves, 
and bazaars crowded with their cross-legged merchants, and much 
more relating to the social history of the modern followers of the 
Prophet Mohammed. His picture here engraved was exhibited at 
the London Royal Academy in 1865, the first year after the artist's 
election to the grade of Royal Academician : the scene, the cata- 
logue of the year informed us, in the vicinity of Cairo, Egypt. In 
the room a group of Moslem children of both sexes, as we gather 
from their costumes, are assembled to receive instruction from a 
grave-looking dominie, who, reclining behind a kind of low table 
or desk, holds a cane in his hand for the benefit of idlers or dunces. 
It is evident that corporal punishment is not banished from the 
Turkish school, while the presence of some pigeons in the room 
gives a domesticated appearance to it not usually associated with 
educational work. The furniture of the apartment includes several 
picturesque objects : the use of some of these is somewhat equi- 
vocal, at least in such a place ; but the picture altogether is perfect 
after its kind ; in it the artist has adopted a favourite method of 
treatment with him, by pouring a Hood of sunlight through the 
barred window in sparkling rays and chequered forms upon the 
party-coloured floor. 



ON THE LLUGY, NORTH WALES. 



B. W. Leader, Painter. 



C. Cousen, Engraver. 



Mr. Leader is one of the most acceptable of the English land- 
scape-artists, and his representations of scenes in his native county, 
Worcestershire, or in those parts of North Wales which lie con- 
tiguous to it, are, from his happy yet perfectly natural method of 
treatment, works that commend themselves most highly to every 
admirer of landscape. 

The picture here engraved has never been exhibited : it was 
purchased off the artist's easel for the purpose of being introduced 
into the Art Journal, and a more picturesque combination of na- 
tural objects, mountain, wood, and river, could rarely be met with 
on a comparatively small yet most comprehensive scale. The view 



is taken from the banks of the Llugy, about a mile below Capel 
Curig, showing prominently Moel Siabod, nearly two thousand feet 
in height. There is a small island, covered with birch-trees, in the 
river, and some venturesome persons have managed to reach it, 
and appear to be enjoying a kind of picnic by the water-side. The 
vale of the Llugy extends about six miles in length, the banks on 
each side are richly wooded, while the magnificent mountains of 
the Snowdon range are full in sight, adding grandeur and sublimity 
to the view. Not very far from the scene here represented is 
Bettvvs-y-Coed, the favourite haunt and paradise of landscape- 
artists. We may remark that Mr. Leader painted his picture on 
the spot, making it thereby a complete portrait-scene. 



HEAD OF A DEERHOUND. 



Sir E. Landseer, R.A., Painter. 



C. G. Lewis, Engraver. 



This is a portrait of Landseer's favourite deerhound, Hafed, 
painted in 1834, whose skeleton was, as we learn from Mr. Alger- 
non Graves's comprehensive catalogue of the works of the artist, 
sold at the dispersion of Landseer's effects in 1874. Mr. Lewis, 
the friend of the painter, who engraved Hafed on a large scale in 
1837, has kindly supplied us with some interesting facts concern- 
ing the original work. Landseer and the late Abraham Cooper, 
R.A., were in their younger days great friends ; the latter was, 
about the year 1835, engaged in painting a series of dogs' heads 
of various kinds for a publisher, B. B. King, and he asked Land- 
seer to paint for him a portrait of his favourite hound. Landseer 
agreed to do it, and when the work was finished he wrote to Coop- 
er thus concisely : " Dear Cooper, — The deerhound's head is ready 
for Mr. King whenever he likes to call for it : he can have it for 
fifteen pounds, or the use of it for ten pounds." King paid the 
former sum, and had the subject lithographed by T. Fairland, and 
it was published in the Sportsman s Annual ; but Fairland altered 
the form of the picture in his print, making it upright by cutting 
off the neck of the animal close behind the ear. King afterwards 
sold the copyright of the picture to Messrs. Ackermann, then of 
the Strand, London. Mr. Lewis had just finished, at Chatsworth, 
for Messrs. Moon, Boys, and Graves, the etching of the plate of 
' Bolton Abbey in the Olden Time,' which Mr. S. Cousins com- 
pleted ; and Lloyd, the printer, took him to Ackermann, who com- 
missioned him (Mr. Lewis) to engrave the picture for the sum of 
fifty guineas, the price the latter asked. The etching being finished 
in 1856, Mr. Lewis sent a proof for approval to Landseer, who 
acknowledged the receipt of it in the following terms : " Dear 
Charles, — I like your etching much ; I think it a pity to mcssytinl 
it; it has been done before in lithography" (the allusion is to Fair- 
land's print). — " Give me a call to-morrow morning at 11. Yours, 
&c, E. L." So King acquired the picture for five pounds only : 
it was sold subsequently, we believe, for three hundred guineas. 
It needs no description or comment ; the lifelike and speaking 
portrait of the hound cannot fail of being recognised, and Mr. 
Lewis's facile graver has marvellously preserved its character. 



ABOUT BRIC-A-BRAC. 



HE fascination exercised by the ceramic Art over 
connoisseurs and collectors cannot easily be ex- 
plained to those who have not felt its spell. 
Charles Sumner, who set a high value upon time, 
spent an entire afternoon examining the hoard of 
a real knight-errant of bric-a-brac — one who can 
spy a rare Sevres teacup a mile off, and scent an 
old collection of knickknacks across a continent. The tulip mania 
of Holland and the bibliomania of the nineteenth century are 
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insignificant when compared with the existing madness for bric-a- 
brac. Nearly $40,000 were paid recently for a pair of vases eleven 
and a half inches high, and of rare though not assthetically beau- 
tiful form, which the writer happens to have seen ; and still more 
recently a bureau, inlaid with celebrated Sevres plaques, brought 
$100,000! The sum of $250,000 has been expended during the 
past ten years by an English collector in the purchase of a mar- 
vellous and inordinate hoard of old pottery and porcelain, of all 
shapes, sizes, ages, nations, and dates. He gave me Russian tea in 
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a cup which, with the saucer, he said, cost $300, and then showed 
me another pair for which he paid. $500. A Parisian collector of 
arms and other bric-a-brac gave, in February, 1877, $2,500 for a 
small dagger worn by Henry of France and Navarre during the 
ceremony of his marriage with the fair Marguerite of Valois ; and 
$1,725 was given by Colonel Drummond, of the English Army, for 
the gold-piece presented, when on the scaffold at Whitehall, by 
Charles I. to Bishop Juxon. One of Sir Isaac Newton's teeth, set 
in a ring, cost the eccentric English earl who wears it, and who is 
a thoroughgoing bric-a-brackist, the goodly sum of $3,650. 

What is bric-a-brac ? I cannot find the word in Worcester, 
Webster, or any other dictionary. As to derivation, it has not any. 
Brick is as near as you can get, and that may be derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon brie, meaning a fragment ; and, as a bric-a-brackist is 
one who collects fragments of Art, I am not aware that any other 
or better wide derivatur can be given. There is a bric-a-brac in 
literature as well as in Art, and when an accomplished American 
poet put forth, a few years ago, the first volume of his very plea- 
sant " Bric-a-brac Series," a rural swain wanted to know of his 
publisher why it was called the "Brickbat Series." Considering the 
real character of bric-a-brac in general, could a more charming 
and unconsciously happy definition have been hit upon ? An 
anonymous writer has said that bric-a-brac means not choice 
bits, but literally " odds and ends," broken fragments, rubbish, &c, 
and is a phrase made by onomatopoeia, as Max Miiller would say, 
from the sound made by smashing a thing. Another unknown 
littdratetir recently remarked that there is not any etymology to 
help us. The phrase bric-a-brac is one belonging to wealthy 
dilettanti rather than to men of learning, or the general public, 
and I think comes out of the French to us. Be this as it may, the 
antique gem or coin, or the characteristic piece of pottery and por- 
celain, often brings us a closer and more accurate knowledge of the 
real life of a community or nation than a formal history can do, 
just as we learn much more concerning the illustrious men of their 
time with whom they were acquainted from the pages of Pepys 
and Evelyn, and the gossip of James Boswell, than we can from the 
volumes of the more dignified biographer. The bric-a-brac hunt- 
er necessarily enriches his mind with much curious historical in- 
formation, so that the pursuit of such trifles cannot be considered 
a perfectly useless method of disposing of horce subseciva and 
superfluous shekels. 

The monetary value of "bits" of ceramics is decided by their 
ages and rarity quite as much as by their actual artistic excellence. 
And yet such cherished specimens are not to be regarded as mere 
curiosities. They occupy a certain and easily-defined place in a 
history which begins not with civilisation, but with mankind. 
Baking clay and making vessels is one of the first useful arts in 
the history of all nations and peoples, savage as well as civilised, 
and was long ago practised in forms which we can now only follow 
at a distance. Age, in many cases, not only confers dignity, but 
is the brand of excellence. The art has its secrets, it has been 
said, which, no more than literary ability, can be handed down to 
successors. 

Probably the modern ardour for making collections of bric-a- 
brac dates from the middle of the past century, although the worthy 
Robert Burton makes mention of the " antiquary who consumes 
his treasure and his time to scrape up a company of old coins, 
statues, manuscripts, &c," from which it would appear that some 
collectors existed at least as early as the days of Shakespeare ; and 
a contemporary of Chaucer writes the following words of warning 
to virtuosos intending to travel on the Continent : " Be warre atte 
Venyse and atte alle such other places as ye finden eny preciouse 
stones, Jewelles, or Relikes ynne, for meny that ben right slye will 
be right besy to desseyve you and yours." Horace Walpole, who 
visited France in the time of Louis XIV., was greatly delighted 
with the profusion of porcelain, ormolu, bronze, and other bric-a- 
brac, which he found in the houses of the great nobles at Paris. 
Walpole introduced and stimulated this taste in England, forming 
the famous collection which was sold, within the memory of many 
readers of this magazine, at Strawberry Hill. Fitz-Greene Halleck 
once showed me a priced copy of the catalogue of this famous col- 
lection, which was stolen by some scamp from the auction-room at 
the sale of the poet's library in this city. William Beckford, an- 
other famous bric-a-bracist and bibliomaniac, formed a marvellous 
collection at Fonthill, the sale of which occupied several weeks, as 



did the dispersion at auction-sale of the interesting collection at 
Stowe, belonging to the Duke of Buckingham. In 1870 Prince 
Demidoff removed his bric-a-brac to Paris, and it was sold at un- 
heard-of sums, far in excess of the high prices obtained at the 
Walpole, Beckford, and Buckingham sales. In 1874 the important 
collection of ceramics and other curiosities made by the late Fran- 
cis Forbes, during a diplomatic service of sixty years, was sold in 
London, including, among other relics, a watch bearing the in- 
scription, " Horologium 'I'addei Kosciusko viri immortalis Pynus 
amicitia Georgii Washingtonii, 1783." There was also sold in 
1874 the famous Edkins bric-a-brac, consisting chiefly of English 
china and porcelain. 

Another collection of old ware, belonging to Mr. Winter, of 
Birkenham, was sold in England in 1876. A pair of Sevres vases 
brought nearly $10,000. Two persons claimed the bid, and the 
dispute between them waxing warm, ended in a scuffle, in which 
one of the vases was smashed into fragments. The auctioneer 
stopped the sale till the disputants left the mansion. Upon its re- 
sumption the competition was particularly keen for the possession 
of the Sevres china. A pair of vases was sold to the Earl of Dud- 
ley for almost $40,000 gold (the exact sum was 7,500 guineas), and 
the Duke of Portland paid $25,000 for three other small vases. 
Baion Rothschild bought an antique silver salt-cellar for $1,750, 
and has also paid $535 for a single Sevres teacup. 

The fashion of forming collections of bric-a-brac is rapidly in- 
creasing in this country. Old china, which once may have been 
valuable as heirlooms, but not otherwise, is now brought out and 
sold at fabulous prices to bric-a-bracqueurs. That the mania 
has secured a foothold in New York is abundantly shown by the 
cases of ceramics which have been lent for exhibition by the own- 
ers, during the past three or four years, to the Metropolitan Muse-' 
um of Art, and by the large purchases made by societies and indi- 
viduals at the Centennial Exhibition. The only American sales 
of bric-a-brac of importance that I happen to remember at the 
moment are the collections of the eccentric John Allan and the 
late Caleb Lyon, of Lyondale — the latter sold in this city in April, 
1876, and including many pieces de luxe of old Sevres of the period 
of Louis XV. The Metropolitan Museum purchased the Di Cesnola 
collections of ceramics for something over $100,000. Even govern- 
ments join in the pursuit and purchase of bric-a-brac and relics. 
The State of New York recently gave $20,000 for the sword sent by 
Frederick the Great to Washington, and a few other souvenirs of 
the Pater Patria. Two millions of dollars each would be a mode- 
rate estimate of the amount expended by the authorities of the 
British Museum and the Louvre in the purchase of what may very 
properly be designated as bric-a-brac. The latter spent the sum 
of $400,000 on a single object — the erection of the famous obelisk 
in the Place de la Concorde, Paris ; while the English are setting 
up — not, however, at so great a cost — Cleopatra's Needle, so long 
prostrated on the shore at Alexandria, Egypt. 

Some of the prices paid during the past twenty years by col- 
lectors of various descriptions may not be without interest. The 
late Guicowar of Baroda, a great lover of grandeur and. jewellery, 
was supposed to have had the most magnificent coat ever made in 
India, or in the wide world, it having cost $275,000. But this be- 
jewelled garment has been eclipsed by one lately worn by the 
Maharajah of Puttiala at the durbar of Lord Lytton, and which, 
there is the authority of the Delhi Gazette for stating, cost $675,- 
000 ! It is covered with diamonds and other precious stones, and 
fringed about the collar, cuffs, and front, with large pearls. Last 
year the sum of $100,000 was paid by a French collector for a bu- 
reau presented by George III. to the grandmother of the Marquis 
of Conyngham, who, preferring a yacht to the historical bureau 
inlaid with celebrated Sevres plaques, sold it for the sum named. 
Fifty thousand dollars has just been offered for a small portrait 
of Queen Mary of Scotland, now in the gallery at Drummond Cas- 
tle, Crieff. Sixteen years ago the Emperor of Russia offered the 
Duke d'Aumale — the greatest bric-a-bracqueur and biblioma- 
niac in France — $140,000 for Rembrandt's ' Resurrection of La- 
zarus.' 

Rembrandt's etching, ' Christ healing the Sick,' known as the 
" Hundred-Guilder " print — fifteen inches by eleven — was sold in 
1865 for $5,900; and, m 1874, a copy of an engraving by Marc 
Antonia, of Aretino, smaller than a page of this magazine, brought 
the sum of $3,900. More than this amount was recently paid 
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for a tall copy of the first edition of Shakespeare, for a Maza- 
rin Bible, and for Menzie's illustrated copy of Irving's " Washing- 
ton," purchased by a gentleman of this city. A New York book- 
seller lately sold a volume containing some four or five score speci- 
mens of old lace for $150; and in October, 1876, a copy of the 
" Bay State Psalm-Book, " printed at Cambridge, in 1640, was sold 
in Boston for $1,025. A larger price has been paid for Eliot's In- 
dian Bible, which only two persons on the face of the earth can 
read ! An old manuscript of the ninth century recently brought 
$3,900, and a Mexican or Aztec manuscript sold for $525. An 
English collector gave fifty dollars for eight American half-pennies 
of 1776, and a New-Yorker paid ten dollars for a ten-cent brown- 
paper stamp of Bolivia ! 

A collector of clocks — of which he boasts that he has one hun- 
dred and fifty-seven, all good time-keepers — gave $5,100, in 1876, 
for an ebony and bronze clock of the period of Louis XIV. ; and 
at the same sale a bric-a-brackist paid $1,400 for a tapestry-screen 
of Gobelin manufacture, and half that amount for a bottle of grey 
stoneware enamelled with blue and grey ! A Hungarian noble- 
man gave $2,000 for a violin which was made and sold by Jacob 
Stainer on very singular conditions ; * the Austrian consul of New 
York paid $3,000 for a Stradivarius ; and a Joseph Guarnerius, 
after a most exciting competition, was sold in London, last year, 
for $3,150. Another "King Joseph," as his violins are called by 
connoisseurs, brought $3,500, and is now the property of a resi- 
dent of Hartford, Connecticut. 

The writer has a friend who has spent $25,000 on a collection of 
orchids ; and another who has a "china-room " containing perhaps 
the finest collection of ceramics in this country, and costing Hea- 
ven only knows how much — "a charming posie of flowers, eche 
differing from other in colour, and odour, yet all sweete." The two 
pens used in signing the Treaty of Amiens were sold for $2,500; 
and the coat worn by Charles XII. at Pultowa is said to have been 
sold for $30,000. 

Indulging in a " taste " for bric-a-brac, rare books and manu- 
scripts, the Fine Arts, or any other hobby, if it is clone discreetly, 
may perhaps prove to be both a pleasant and profitable pursuit, as 
was the case when a cautious collector of ceramics sold his knick- 
knacks in 1876, on which he had expended less than $3,000, for 
f 10,000 ; when an American autograph-hunter left nearly 100,000 
specimens, for not one of which he ever paid a single penny, and 



for which his heirs now ask $50,000 ; when an English pen-maker's 
pictures were sold by his executors for nearly three times their 
cost ; when a bibliomaniac disposed of his library, containing, 
among other curiosities, four of Wycliffe's tracts, which cost him 
precisely four shillings, for $2,000 ; or when a collector of relics 
recently parted with his gleanings of twoscore years, and mostly 
gathered without cost, for some $20,000. But if a " taste " be in- 
dulged in without judgment, it is very certain to prove an exceed- 
ingly expensive luxury, as— to give a single instance— in the case 
of Boydell, who hopelessly ruined himself by illustrating Shake- 
speare at a cost of nearly $2,000,000 ! 

Charles Dickens commissioned Frith to paint, for the sum of 
$ioo, the picture of Dolly Varden. At the sale of the great no- 
velist's collection this work brought $5,300 ; and some articles of 
bric-a-brac, which cost Dickens $3,000, brought nearly $50,000. 
Sir Walter Scott, as all who have visited Abbotsford well know, 
was a famous bric-a-bracqueur, particularly enthusiastic in respect 
to the antiquities of his native land, and wandered through the 
wild vales of Liddesdale and elsewhere on the Scottish border, in 
search of bric-d-brac and old ballads — blowing, as some one has 
said, " a borderer's horn, and longing for a bursting raid on Eng- 
lish cattle." Scott's collection of knickknacks, if sold to-day, 
would probably bring even greater prices than those paid for 
similar souvenirs of his brother novelist, the author of " Pick- 
wick." 

In the summer of 1855 I made the acquaintance, in Paris, of an 
accomplished young Englishman, with whom I spent many happy 
hours in various quarters of the French capital in search of curious 
books and engravings, participating in the pleasure of that sport 
which the French happily describe in a single word — broquiner. 
He also developed a madness for ceramics, which was then an 
entirely new and novel mania to me, picking up in various out-of- 
the-way nooks and corners of Paris bits of old and often cracked 
china. His happiness in the possession of such bric-d-brac, some- 
times purchased for exceedingly large sums, excited in my mind 
very grave doubts of his sanity. Last year his collection was 
sold. While the books, engravings, and paintings, were a pecu- 
niary loss to .his heirs — i.e., sold for less than their original cost 
— the bric-d-brac brought about three times as much as it had 
cost my deceased friend. 

James Grant Wilson. 



EXHIBITION OF FANS AT THE DRAPERS' HALL, LONDON. 




HE literature of the fan is not extensive. With 
the exception of an occasional newspaper notice, 
or a page or two of some magazine here and 
there, three or four volumes would probably ex- 
haust the bibliography of this most indispensa- 
ble and familiar object. Three out of the four 
books referred to are, as may naturally be ex- 
pected, French ; the remaining one is English, and is, by-the-bye, 
scarcely a book at all, but a pamphlet, or rather prefatorial essay 
to illustrate the Fan Exhibition held at South Kensington in 1870. 
It is certainly true that a history of fans, if fully written, would be 
curious and entertaining. 

If we could trace the great events of history down to their mi- 
nutest causes, no doubt the fan would play a very significant rdle. 
Think of the Mancini and the Medici, the Infantas, the Henriettas, 
the Christinas, the Catherines, the Marys, the Annes, the innu- 
merable princesses and noble ladies from the age of Pericles, nay, 
from the contemporaries of the Pharaohs, to the present hour, and 
you only exhaust simply the crime de la crfone of society. Every 
woman that has ever handled a fan has made her mark in history ; 



» A nobleman connected with the court of Charles VI., Emperor of Germany, paid 
Stainer sixty-six golden caroluses in cash, undertaking also to supply him with a good 
dinner every day, one hundred florins every month, a new suit of clothes every year, 
as well as two casks of beer, lodging, firing, and lighting. As Stainer lived sixteen years 
after the sale was consummated, it may be asserted with safety that Count Trautt- 
mansdorff gave the highest price ever known to have been paid for a violin. It must 
have cost him at least 40,000 florins ! 



she has harried some poor lover's soul, flattered him to exertion, or 
fluttered him to despair; it is the weapon, par excellence, of wo- 
man's despotism over man. With this in her hand, no woman 
should complain of unequal rights, or urge one single plea as to 
her voice in legislation ; she has the making of history in this 
single instrument. The manipulation of the fan is diplomacy 
itself. It is true, therefore, that a history of the fan would be a 
curious history. It is not for us to attempt such a history on this 
occasion ; certainly it is a history of Art ; it is also a profoundly 
antiquarian investigation. For the fan is mentioned in the ancient 
Sanscrit drama, being an essentially Eastern invention, and pro- 
bably having run through every variety of form, and an endless 
kaleidoscope of decoration, before it reached Western civilisation 
at all. 

Not only Egyptian frescoes, but Assyrian sculptures, represent 
this indispensable instrument, but chiefly as a fly-chaser. Flies of 
all sorts, mild and malignant, are the one plague of Eastern exist- 
ence. The Oriental fan, therefore, has no peculiarly feminine 
attachments — it is as needful to men as to women — but in Europe 
it has changed its character : assigned to the more delicate sex, it 
has become an essentially feminine attribute. 

It is not our purpose to make the tour of the world with regard 
to these pretty toys ; we therefore pass by the Mexicans and the 
Egyptians, the Etruscans and antiquity in general, to come to the 
modern nation which, of all others, seems to have gained pre- 
eminence in the fabrication of fans. 

Whatever may have been the excellence of English, Italian, or 



